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A REVIVAL OF TRADE. 

There is evidently a revival of the printing trade in 
England, if the judgment of that excellent authority, 
the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, is to be 
trusted. It believes that the depression of trade is 
coming to a close, and that this Winter will witness the 
beginning of a new period of prosperity. It gives some 
good advice on the subject, which, as there are evi- 
dences of the same condition of a revival of trade in 
this country, is eminently applicable here. 

“We advise printers,” it says, “to overhaul their 
’ composing-rooms. A great deal of type in most offices, 
especially those of the older kind, is really quite useless. 
It has been worn out, and only lumbers up the room. 
Some printers appear to have an affection for useless 
metal, and always send it to be recast with the greatest 
reluctance. This is a childish policy, and one that 
fritters away a considerable sum yearly.” 

Another piece of advice which it gives is to “ensure 
that the office contains an adequate variety of type. 
The public taste in the article of printing has greatly 
changed within the last few years. People are not con- 
tent with the dull, monotonous, commonplace printing 
which they formerly tolerated, but require something 
bright, effective, emphatic. Even if what is called 
artistic printing is not attempted, an office has now to 
possess about ten times as great a variety of faces as 
was in vogue a generation ago. The public demand 
for novelty is sure to go on increasing, and those prin- 
ters who wish to be abreast of the times must recognize 
this demand and cater for the peculiarities of their 
customers.” 

The warehouse department also receives attention, as 
follows: “This is just the time for laying in a stock of 
paper, prices being cheap, but with an upward tendency. 
Paper is an article which, if properly looked after and 
stored in a suitable warehouse, does not get any harm 





by keeping, and there are certain stock qualities which 
it is well to invest in, 
briskness. 


in anticipation of a coming 
The small accessories, such as wire-sewing 
machines, perforating and paging machines, and similar 
labor-saving appliances, should also be considered. The 
expenditure of a few dollars in such apparatus often 
produces most profitable results.” 

Summing up, it says: “Altogether the prospect, as we 
have said, is most encouraging. We hope business will 
be carried on in a legitimate manner, that reckless com- 
petition will be repressed, and that the interests of the 
trade will be respected by its members. Printers were 
never so favorably situated as at present. All manner 
of supplies can be obtained on the shortest possible 
notice. A tradesman carrying on business in a small 
and remote country town is now as well situated as re- 
gards buying type and machinery as if he resided in 
the metropolis. The number of engineers who have 
devoted themselves to the production of printing ma- 
chinery has, during the last five years, greatly increased. 
Wonderful perfection has been attained, and every 
firm is on the look out for improvements. Every sug- 
gestion of a practical character made by printers is at 
once carried out, owing to the competition that 
prevails.” 
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THE Philadelphia correspondent of the Paper Trade 
Journal thus sums up the condition of the paper trade 
as it is in this city during the current month: “ Manu- 
facturers are mostly behind on orders, while middlemen 
seem confident of an expansion of activity, and both 
are hopeful that the increased demand will force prices 
upward to a fair basis of profit. Manillas are lively ; 
book and news continue the same; writings are in statu 
quo, and strawboards remain unchanged. 
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CAUSE FOR CONGRATULATION. 

THE Philadelphia correspondent of the New York 
Newsdealer and Stationer reports that the Philadelphia 
newsdealers have special cause for congratulation over 
the revival of business. The volume of local business 
has increased fifty per cent. within a month, according 
to a few whose position in the trade is deserving of re- 
spect. The demand for periodical literature is increas- 
ing steadily ; but it is to be observed that, as a rule, the 
better class of work is preferred to the trashy stuff that 
has, year by year, filled such a big place in the public 
mind, There is an increasing demand for scientific 
and trade journals, and a falling off in the so-called 
literary papers of low grade. Newsdealers will not re- 
gret this falling off, because of the narrow margin in 
several of the publications, especially because of the 
more liberal margins in the better class of papers. 
Trade and technical journalism is improving. Our 
directories show a steady increase in the number of 
new ones, and in the circulation of old papers. 

BRB PH, bed 

A COMMITTEE of printers of this city, together with 
a delegation from Baltimore Typographical Union, No. 
12, recently waited upon Banker A. J. Drexel, and pre- 
sented him with a certificate of membership in that 
body. The certificate is executed with the pen in a 
highly ornamental and tasteful manner and design. 
The frame is about twenty-eight by thirty-two inches in 
dimensions, of polished wood, beaded and ornamented 
with gilt, and the certificate is surrounded by a white 
mat, with a narrow border of garnet silk plush. Eight 
days’ labor was expended by the penman in executing 
the certificate. When Mr. Drexel returned his thanks 
in a neat little speech, he invited the delegation to a 
breakfast in the private rooms of the banking-house. 

aie 

Tue Paper and Printing Trades Journal (quarterly), 
of London, in speaking of the twenty years’ career of 
the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, says that, “ during the whole 
of that time, it has been owned and edited by Mr. R. 
S. Menamin, one of the most popular of the numerous 
trade journalists in America, The CrrcuLAR has al- 
ways been in the front of every progressive movement 
for the benefit of printers, and we heartily wish it and 
its veteran proprietor continued success.” 

ae 

THE Cincinnati correspondent of the Southern Pub- 
lisher and Printer says: “It seems that about an aver- 
age of four or five printing-offices a year burn. This 
is a large number for a total of about one hundred and 
fifteen. There is room for printers to suggest how this 
may be avoided, and thus save life and property. The 
writer has observed that these fires are only in places 
where presswork is done, and would like printers to 
give the suggestion he offers some attention.” 





PHILADELPHIA POINTERS. 

THE old distinctive Sunday weekly papers in this 
city are not the power that they once were. ,. 

THERE has been a marked increase in the circulation 
of the North American in the past six months. 

THE Inquirer has of late been showing remarkable 
vigor in its editorial page in political matters. 

THE old Inquirer building at 304 Chestnut Street 
has been leased to the Petroleum and Stock Exchange. 

THE old warfare between the Press and the Times, 
over the question of circulation, has again broken out. 

Epwarp E. Davis, of the Public Ledger staff, was 
married recently to Miss Irene E. Missimer, of Pottstown. 

CALVIN WELLS, of the Press, declines, in his paper, 
to be considered as a candidate for United States Senator. 

THe Sunday World printing office has been admitted 
into the Union—the seventh office “ reclaimed’ during the 
year. 

THE printers seem to be at the bottom of the move- 
ment to make George W. Childs, of the Public Ledger, a labor 
candidate for mayor. 

JAMES R, Youna, of the Star, has been appointed 
guardian of the children of the late Geo. W. Adams, of Wash- 
ington, who was his brother-in-law. 

THERE are few Philadelphia journalists who will not 
be glad to hear that Julius Chambers has been appointed man- 
aging editor of the New York Herald. 

Ir is said that a place on the /’ress has been offered 
to James G. Blaine, Jr., the son of the Maine statesman, and 
that he is now considering whether he will take it. 

THE “John L. Murphy Publishing Co.,” of which 
the well-known Trenton (N. J.) printer of that name is the 
head, was organized and incorporated November Ul, with a 
capital of $200,000. The office of the Company in Philadelphia 
is at No. 527 Chestnut Street. 

JOHN GILBERT, formerly a member of the bar, and a 
journalist for several years here (and whose versatility Of taste 
led him to study for grand opera, and to his appearance in this 
city as ““Mephistopheles” in Gounod’s “Faust"’) is now principal 
proprietor of the Wall Street Daily Ledger, of New York 
City. 

-e- 

A NEW rotary web machine is now being constructed 
in Bavaria, It is said to be able to print 40,000 full 
sheets per hour, folded or unfolded, and cut or uncut, 
and it will also fold single sheets, or collect several and 
fold them together in quires at one operation. It also 
prints folio, quarto and octavo sheets, and carries them 
forward automatically counted into parcels of twelve. 
The first of these machines is to be exhibited in a pro- 
vincial exhibition at Wurzburg, and will print various 
local daily papers of entirely different sizes. 


THE type-founders, who recently were in session in 
New York City for five days, agreed to fix a uniform 
discount of ten per cent. The Western houses, which 
have lately been selling at a discount of twenty-five 
per cent., have acquiesced in this agreement. 
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(Communicated. )} 
ACTUAL AND SUPPOSED COST. 
Editor Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:—An article in the Inland Printer on the subject 
of cost in printing is a step in the right direction, only 
that it does not cut deep enough. Fifteen years ago, 
the writer, through your periodical, as well as on several 
subsequent occasions, endeavored to direct the attention 
of printers to the same subject, giving his actual ex- 
perience, arrived at by carefully kept account books 
and the aid of educated and intelligent associates in 
his (then) firm—a firm whose success was due to 
method and study, not hap-hazard operations of any 
kind. 

The percentage of cost on wages paid was far in 
excess of twenty-five per cent. The St. Louis Typo- 
pothetz estimates referred to contain items open to 
criticism, viz: For an office employing ten compositors 
two dollars per week for “incidentals ” is a very modest 
outlay. It ought to be known that there are an innu- 
merable number of little necessities, of small account 
separately, but which, combined, make a large hole in 
one’s balance-sheet. Here are a few : Lye, benzine, soap, 
proof paper, brooms, glazing windows, gas, water, coal, 
ashes (or steam power hired), rent, insurance, taxes, do- 
nations of printing or money, postage, freight, spoiled 
jobs, plumbing, waste of stock, bad stock, bad debts, 
time collecting, repairs, accidents, holidays, dull times 
(with rent and many other expenses running on all the 
same), advertising in any form, rollers, and various 
other items not now remembered. Besides, an estimate 
of cost by a careful and methodical printer would not 
fit the case of a careless or ignorant one. An office 
running moderately full of work all the time'would be 
no criterion for one running by spurts. No printer can 
know his own status by indulging in a “ little figuring” 
off hand. He must have the actual items and amounts, 
and that, too, after a long enough period to insure a cor- 
rect yearly average of expenses. 

Another good feature in running a printing office is 
uniformity in prices; and after having given a price 
stick to it, unless some error is detected. In this same 
connection, allow me to ask the fraternity at large 
whether or not nearly all errors and blunders are not 
against the printer? 

Uniform treatment of customers begets their respect 
and confidence. A varying scale of prices, I judge, 
only leaves the printer at the mercy of his customers, 
and they will use him for all he is worth, and then, 
possibly, turn him over to the sheriff. 

Another drawback to the trade is that of taking 
orders, and finding out, when too late, that the would- 
be customer is no good, and in filling up the ledger 
with bad accounts—assets for creditors. Too many 


take good care not to inquire until after the work is 
ready for delivery. Ten dollars’ worth of printing may 
not be worth ten cents to the printer if thrown on his 
hands; or if delivered to an irresponsible party may, 
considering shoe leather and annoyance, add as much 
more to the first loss. 

To revert to the Jn/and Printer article, it puts a book- 
keeper on a par with a porter and (both at $12 per 
week) a big mistake is indulged in, and loss is sure to 
follow such a plan. There is no more important posi- 
tion about a good printing office than that of book- 
keeper. A well-informed and faithful man filling that 
position will save money to his employers and influence 
custom; and consequently is of far more importance, 
and is deserving of more pay by far than the average 
porter. It is poor economy to employ a “ one-horse” 
bookkeeper. When will the great majority of printers 
learn a little ordinary business sense? 

One more suggestion comes up. Is it in keeping 
with good judgment and fair business ideas to employ 
“two distribution boys at $5 per week?” One boy 
will mix fonts and play smash enough, and likely two 
will more than double the damage done in the interest 
of cheap economy. A good man at $18 will save the 
time of “ten compositors,” and keep the office in good 
working trim all the time. 

Lastly, a printer must not only hope to make a good 
living out of his plant, but should calculate on having 
means to buy new material quite often—constantly ; to 
say nothing about laying by something for a “ rainy 
day.” 8. 


a ET So EAE ae 
NEWSPAPER PICTURES. 

The Boston Evening Transcript says that, since the 
introduction of cuts in daily newspapers has become so 
regular, different methods have been pursued to quickly 
reproduce by ineans of photography any important 
daily incidents. Reporters frequently carry small 
cameras with them, and often capture on the sensitive 
plate accurate views of subjects they are interested in. 
The method now pursued in one of the largest offices 
is to employ a special photographer, who develops im 
mediately the sensitive plate as soon as it arrives ; then 
in a wet state places it in a magic lantern, and projects 
the negative image downward upon a large sheet of 
paper placed on a table at which is seated an artist, 
who quickly sketches over all the light portions with 
his pencil; these portions, fortunately, are those which 
need to be reproduced in black lines. From the enlarged 
sketch, after it is inked and embellished, reduced elec- 
trotypes are rapidly produced by the usual process of 
photo-engraving. 

—" 


THE first American patent for printing two or more 





persons expect the printer to credit or trust them, and 


colors at one impression was granted in 1844. 
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DO LOW-PRICED JOURNALS PAY? 

Colonel Charles H. Taylor, manager of the Boston 
Globe, a morning and evening eight-page paper with a 
very large circulation, says: “It is not my wish to cry 
down penny papers, though I do not believe in running 
There are a few one-cent papers that 
have succeeded wonderfully. One of these, however, is 
sold for two cents outside the city where it is published. 
The whole struggle is to get enough circulation to de- 
mand high advertising rates. This done, the paper is 
When a penny paper of less than 100,000 
copies daily attempts to make itself an advertising me- 
dium, it is liable to crowd out news to make money. 
This too often leads to suicide. People may talk as 
they will about “blanket sheets” and “ cyclopzdias,” 
they are the coming papers. The reading public de- 
mands more than news in a great daily. It wants spe- 
cial features—fashion, household, business, fiction — 
everything. I don’t know where the limit is. All I 
can say is that I haven’t reached it yet. Every new 
feature brings me new readers. The newspaper is a 
I find this particularly 
true of the Sunday Globe. To decrease its size, as must 
be done in a penny paper, is to decrease its circulation- 
It is argued that telegraph bills are cheaper than ever. 
Yes, but telegraph bills are doubled nearly every 
year.” 


one in Boston. 


prosperous, 


constantly growing article. 


Colonel Clapp, manager of the Boston Journal, 
morning and evening, four or six pages, two cents, says: 
“Forty years’ experience in the newspaper business 
tells me that wherever a newspaper has reduced its 
price it was not due to outside influence at all, but the 
financial injury was always self-inflicted. Reduction of 
price is a mistake. Elevate the tone of your paper so 
as to make it worth the money and you will have no 
lack of patrons. People want news, not advertisements. 
Limit your ‘ads.’ by charging a good price, cover all 
the news, not only sensations, but every subject which 
men talk about and think about, and your paper will 
sell, no matter if it is higher-priced than its neighbors. 
Excepting white paper and telegraph tolls, everything 
that goes to make a paper is higher than ever before. 
We have ten reporters where we used to have one. The 
ery of to-day is for better and purer papers. The re- 
duction of prices here and there will have no effect. 
The conscientious paper that puts out money and costs 
money is the paper that will succeed.” 

ee 

A NEW type case has been invented by M. Leopold 
Georges, a compositor employed in M. Chaix’s printing 
office in Paris. He has termed it “casse rapide.” It 
contains 168 boxes, the extra provision being made for 
A silver medal was awarded for this case 
at the recent Paris Workmen’s exhibition. 


logotypes. 





SENSE AND HUMBUG. 

The Hartford Courant very sensibly discourses on 
some shams in the newspaper and publishing business 
when it says that “some people like humbug, and are 
glad to buy it and pay for it, and treat it as they do 
any other commodity. ‘ Illustrated journalism,’ as well 
as other phases of the same trade, shows this interesting 
fact suggestively. Any newspaper man who reads 
many of the journals of the day knows what an utter 
humbug this pictorial business is, Certain agencies 
bring out pictures of people or places that happen to 
be for the moment conspicuous. The same person 
looks entirely different at the different agencies. It de- 
pends on where you buy to determine what you will 
get. The dead King of Bavaria at one source of supply 
may be the young Brazilian prince at another. 

“ At this office, where a number of illustrated dailies 
come in by exchange, we gave at one period a little 
time to the collection of these new expressions of jour- 
nalistic progress. Two lines of inquiry and investiga- 
tion were pursued with about equal success. One was 
to follow the same face and see how many different 
names it was called as it traveled over the country, and 
the other was to take the same name and see how many 
different faces were attributed to it. Each line was 
long drawn out, and an interesting study. The same 
female would figure as a murderer’s victim, as a noble 
woman who had slain a villain, as the belle of the 
mountains or seashore, as Mrs. Cleveland, and as a 
foreign princess. The same man may be a hero, a vil- 
lain, an actor, musician, editor, politician, or court 
witness. 

“People seem to like it. Somebody, praising this 
new development of enterprise, is quoted as saying 
that so long as you only take one paper you don’t 
know that the pictures are not correct, and so long as 
you don’t know you’re all right. There is something 
in a philosophy that finds comfort in not knowing 
things. A wide expanse of bliss lies open before a 
mind in that frame. The same sentiment was expressed 
also as regards ‘news.’ If you don’t know it isn’t true, 
you can enjoy it. Some day the great public will get 
sick of being thought a fool, and will show its good 
sense,” 

oo 

A RECENT invention, now in process of perfection, is 
a machine which, it is claimed, will dispense entirely 
with type and type-setters in certain kinds of printing. 
It is called the “standard typograph,” and is a kind of 
matrix puncher, on the same principle as a type writer, 
producing, instead of printed characters, indented or 
depressed letters upon a sheet of soft metal. From 


this an electrotype is made in the usual manner as from 
the wax matrix from type. 
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THE PARIS FIGARO. 

The Paris Figaro, which was established thirty years 
ago on a capital of 1,800 francs, now pays yearly divi- 
dends amounting to more ghan 2,500,000 franes, M. de 
Villemessant, one of its founders, came to Paris from 
the village of Blois in 1849, and two years later entered 
upon journalism as a reporter on the Presse, signing his 
articles with the name of his grandmother. There was 
then, as now, an advertising agency, Dollingen et Cie, 
and the head of this firm, in 1854, in partnership with 
De Villemessant, established the journal, which has 
since become a power throughout the world. No news- 
paper is bolder ; no editorial staff comprises more talent ; 
no paper is oftener quoted; none is more frequently 
blamed or more often praised than this great daily. It 
had its early struggles and its years of poverty before 
it became rich and powerful. In 1871, during the 
Commune, De Villemessant was forced to leave Paris, 
taking refuge in Switzerland. One day, finding his 
finances growing short, he paid off his valet with four 
shares of the stock of the Figaro. The par value of 
each share was 500 francs, but they were then not 
worth one-half of that sum. Those shares are said to 
be still in the family of the ex-valet, and are now worth 
8,000 francs each. For several years they have been 
paying twelve per cent. per annum on that sum. As 
soon as things settled down again after the war with 
Germany and the Commune, the paper began to pay 
handsomely. 





ooo 
SHORT-LIVED PRINTING. 

Much doubt is felt,even among those doing the best 
work and employing the best materials, as to whether 
the printing of the present day is going to stand the 
test of time. The paper is of a lustrous white and the 
ink of the deepest black, but they may not stay so. 
The ink is made out of a pigment and an oil, and the 
paper from vegetable fibre, from whieh the color has 
been removed by strong chemicals. Many of the books 
turned out twenty years ago have already changed 
somewhat, and there can be no doubt that the lower 
grades will slightly vary in their hue after two or three 
decades, but the question which agitates the mind of 
the book collectors is whether the costlier works, for the 
presswork of which large prices were paid, the paper 
seeming to be excellent and the ink admirable, wil 
lose their fine appearance and become valueless on ac- 
count of the loss of their fine dress, 

There is more in this than is generally acknowledged. 
The incentive to do excellent work is that there is a 
class which appreciates it, both for its value to-day and 
its value in the future. The worth of the present is 
insensibly modified and changed by the belief in a 
future demand for the same work. None of the pro- 
ductions of the bookmaking art survive, except books 


themselves. Circulars, programmes, all the little work 
of the job office, are destroyed as soon as sent out. 
Who now would know where to find a bill of the Lli- 
nois Central Railroad, issued thirty years ago, offering 
land for sale? Yet they were issued by millions. How 
many posters, inviting volunteers to enlist for the war, 
could be discovered? Books are the true monuments 
of man, They live longer than his other works, There 
are more manuscripts 800 years old in Europe than 
there are houses, and there are more works printed in 
the thirteen colonies still in existence than there are of 
all edifices whatever constructed while we were under 
the control of Great Britain. The collector who pre- 
serves and gathers the productions of man’s brain and 
fingers for posterity desires that they shall be in good 
condition. There must be good paper, good presswork, 
good ink, neat typography and good binding to make 
it valuable to him when it is new, and cause him to 
seek its preservation. 
soe 
HENRY WATTERSON ON EDITORS. 

What ought a newspaper to be, and what can it be? 
It should, to begin with, be a history, and a complete 
history, of yesterday, neatly and justly told. It should, 
to end with, be a chronicle of the life and thought, and, 
as far as may be, a reflection of the temper and tone of 
the people, done with absolute fidelity. The newspaper 
which first achieves these purposes will be the greatest 
of practical successes, just as those newspapers which 
have approached them nearest have been the greatest 
practical successes, 

At the bottom of this scheme lie three cardinal prin- 
ciples. They are disinterestedness, cleanliness, and 
capacity. 

The ideal editor need not be—nay, he must not be—a 
neutral or a “‘free lance.” Often the worst kind of 
servility and corruption are found masquerading under 
the pretence, and sometimes the actual belief, of “ in- 
dependence.” No man can amount to much in this 
world who does not believe in something, and who has 
not some method in his believing; and to say of any 
man that he is not a partisan is to imply that he is 
either a scamp or a skeptic. The ideal editor may be 
as partisan as he pleases; but he must be disinterested, 
that is to say, he must be what he claims to be, and 
must seek to represent truth, as he sees it, for truth’s 
sake, and not for the sake of an office, ora job. He 
must deal fairly and frankly with the public. 

a 

“Wuart is the trouble?” inquired the business man- 
ager. “Why, I told your reporter yesterday that I had 
lost my dear little spaniel, Gyp,” answered the tearful 
one, “and he put the item in this morning under the 
head of ‘ Matters of Minor Importance In and About 











Town.’ I want to stop my paper, if you please.” 
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MACHINE vs. HAND-MADE PAPER. 

When writings are yellow wove or azure laid, or blue, 
they are frequently darker on one side than the other. 
When the paper is darker in color on the right side, it 
is hand-made; when darker on the wrong side, it is 
machine-made. This method of distinguishing cannot 
be taken as conclusive without corroboration from other 
sources, for means are now taken on the machines in 
some mills to counteract the subsidence of the blue 
pigment. It may happen that this rule fails, owing to 
a high finish having been imparted to the right side of 
a machine paper, by which it would become darker on 
that side. An unsought watermark is impressed by the 
wire-cloth on all papers made by machine. It is in- 
delible. No after-process of surfacing can obliterate it. 
It is always present in laid machine papers, but is 
never found in laid hand-mades. The mark, which is 
a fac-simile of the wire-cloth, owes its existence princi- 
pally to the suction of the exhaust boxes; and accord- 
ing to the intensity of their action on the fibre so does 
the texture-like impression in the finished sheet vary. 
Hence it is more distinet in some papers than in others- 
With a very fine wire, light action in the exhaust 
boxes, and a good finish afterwards, these wire-marks 
get so faint that they are only discernible on looking 
through the sheet at a strong light. Two marks, laid 
and wove, in the same sheet are an infallible indication 
of the sample being made by machine. 

nee 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING ON BLOTTERS. 

Printed blotters for advertising purposes are gaining 
in favor. No doubt the blotter is one of the most ef- 
fective means of advertising, being handled very fre- 
quently, and in such a way that the wording or design 
upon it cannot fail to strike the eye. On account of 
their usefulness they are welcomed everywhere. Print- 
ing on blotting paper, however, presents several diffi- 
culties. The trouble which lithographers find in the 
printing lies in the fact that the absorbent paper does 
not lift the ink, the impressions appearing gray, broken, 
and at the same time smeared and filled up. The steam- 
press upon which the printing is done gets full of paper 
dust to such an extent that the ink upon the rollers be- 
comes pitch-like, and the press itself is injured mate- 
rially, as the fine dust enters all oil-holes, and the 
machine, becoming dry, is subjected to unusual fric- 
tion and wear. 

Taking this into account, a few hints respecting such 
work may come handy. It is well known that the 
upper surface of blotting paper differs materially from 
the lower, one side being comparatively smooth, and 
the other far more open and woolly. Again, it should 
be taken into consideration that the paper, when 
stacked, presents these surfaces in changing order. 
Therefore, some one should be charged with arranging 





the paper smooth side up, which is best for printing. 
It may also be said that upon paper of the kind in 
question a solid and sharp impression can only be made 
when a hard, smooth, and even cardboard is placed on 
top of the rubber blanket on the cylinder, and, further- 
more, the work on the stone should be etched to a con- 
siderable relief. As most of the dust comes from the 
trimmed edges, the paper should be dusted at the edges 
with a hard brush before being placed on the steam- 
press for printing ; but, after all, it will become neces- 
sary to scrape the ink-rollers several times during the 
day and to place upon them fresh ink. By observing 
what has been said the trouble cannot be avoided en- 
tirely, but it will be much easier to print on blotting 
paper. 
Ss ER 
SOME ENGLISH CIRCULATIONS. 

It may interest our readers to know, on the authority 
of a well-known advertiser’s handbook, what the circu- 
lation of the best-known daily and weekly London 
newspapers and periodicals is claimed to be at the 
present time. The accuracy of the figures is guaran- 
teed in only a few instances. The Boy’s Own Paper is 
put at 90,000; Catholic Times and Opinion, 40,000 ; 
Christian Globe, 48,000; Christian Million, 75,000; 
Christian World, 100,000 ; Dawn of Day, 200,000; De- 
troit Free Press, 100,000; England, 40,000; Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, 18,000; Illustrated Car- 
penter and Builder, 50,000; Judy, 40,000; Land and 
Water, 10,000; Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette, 49,250; 
Lloyds Weekly Newspaper, 612,000; Modern Society, 
84,000; Referee, 98,000; Reynolds’ Newspaper, 300,000 ; 
Sporting Times, 49,000; Tid- Bits, 300,000 ; Vanity Fair, 
5,000; Weekly Budget, 500,000; Weekly Dispatch, 
180,000; Daily Telegraph, 241,000; Standard, 255,- 
300; Chronicle, 130,000; Globe, 60,000; Echo, 105,000. 
The Echo on one occasion of 
297 ,000. 


reached a circulation 


*@- 


Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet observes that in no depart- 
ment connected with the art of printing has there been 
greater progress than in the seriesing of styles of type. 
Printers not yet gray-headed remember when every line 
in a job had to be different, because “two of a kind” 
were not made. They can also remember, perhaps, the 
first full series, “ Aldine,” that appeared, and what a 
run it had. The bold-face has been increased three 
sizes this year. Clarendons and condensed are hardly 
yet completed, the conceit of different cutters making 
it impossible for their work to harmonize. With a 


hundred series of standard faces to choose from, it may 
be found that work will become as artistic and pleasing 
as jobs where a legion of fancy faces are employed. 
Facilities will beget fancies, and the possibilities of 
letter-press work are yet matters of speculation. 
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VOTING ON NEWSPAPERS. 


The Brooklyn Magazine began, in its July issue, a 
discussion of the question, “ Which is the ablest 
American newspaper?” The controversy was put to 
the ballot, and at once excited a lively interest in every 
part of the United States, and extended even to the 
countries of Europe. The total vote reached the large 
number of 12,054, which exceeded the expectations of 
the editor of the magazine. 

The result places the New York Times at the head of 
the list with a vote of 1,113. There were votes for 68 
newspapers, The leading papers after the Times were 
the Chicage Jnter-Ocean, 982; New York Tribune, 950; 
New York Herald, 707 ; Boston Herald, 649; Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 602; New York World, 465; Phila- 
delphia 7imes, 318; Boston Globe, 253; New York Sun, 
247; Chicago Tribune, 210; Springfield Republican, 
209; Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette, 192; Brooklyn 
Eagle, 186 ; Boston Advertiser, 175 ; Chicago News, 169; 
San Francisco Chronicle, 154; Washington Star, 152. 
A roll of names, signed by 4,833 citizens of St. Louis, 
was sent in favoring the Republican, of that city; but 
the editors of the magazine decided that this could not 
be taken into account, “since the expression of opinion 
thus secured cannot be considered as spontaneous or in 
accordance with our original purpose.” 

o> 
THE SYNDICATE PLAN. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican not long since 
contained a healthy expression of opinion on the 
abuses of newspaper correspondence and the evils of 
news syndicates. To be sure it may be a stroke of 
economy, with no imposition on readers, for several 
newspapers in different parts of the country to buy a 
cable letter in common, or to publish a readable story 
that has been bought by all, if that is a good feature of 
a newspaper; but the syndicate goes farther than this, 
and consumes stuff as vile as the refuse of a petroleum 
refinery. There is but one step more for such news- 
papers to take, and that is to adopt the patent outside, 
and fill up the inside with stereotyped matter bought 
by the yard. 

“ Not long ago,” says the Republican, “we were offered 
a full set of able articles by a distinguished list of con- 
tributors—publicists, senators, presidents of colleges, 
divines and retired statesmen. The aggregate ability 
offered on one sheet of letter paper was, of course, 
amazing. Unfortunately, none of the distinguished 
personages offered to come here and sit daily till two 
o’clock in the morning to insure that quality which dis- 
tinguishes journalism from essay writing—namely, that 
the work be done to match the day.” The Republican 
consequently declined to buy its editorial by the bale, 
feeling that there might be as wide a distinction be- 
tween the syndicate product and the natural growth as 











there is between baled hay and a meadow of June 
timothy and buttercups. 

“We are offered a dispatch every night,” continues 
the Republican, “ from the offices of leading metropo- 
litan dailies, dishing up everything in fine style, throw- 
ing in pictures, cuts, etc., dispatched in the mails. 
Competition among ‘the boys’ in the New York offices 
is running to mad excesses, and within a fortnight 
prices have dropped from $10 or $20 a week for these 
precious productions to $5 and $3, finally tapering off 
with the offer of a dramatic letter for $2 a week. We 
shall soon be offered a premium to print them, and we 
should want a large one in cash to make it an induce- 
ment. Specimens are always enclosed. A ‘dramatic 
letter’ is made up as a cut of some third-rate actress, a 
few commonplace observations on the morals and wages 
of the ballet, a tedious ‘little story’ of managerial no- 
bodies, and no news to speak of.” 

The publication of the signed letters that we see 
comes in for a good deal of reprobation—letters, none of 
which are worth the reading, but which are floated 
upon the public on the strength of the name of the 
writer, whose reputation is certainly not to be envied. 
The Republican has some good vigorous English to 
apply to these letters: “ A writer of a column or two 
of rattle-headed ‘ signed’ slop from New York, will be 
paid perhaps more than a careful office editor at Bos- 
ton, who gives eight or ten hours to exhausting toil 
daily in seeing that his journal shall present care- 
fully and faithfully the news and leading issues of the 
day.” 

“The few cases of signed correspondence supported 
by large and well-edited journals furnish the merest 
gossip and gabble—such stuff as unsigned would go 
into the waste basket. The journals which print and 
pay for such matter at rates currently reported are de- 
grading the popular taste and depreciating the position 
and opportunity of the rank and file of the profession, 
the most faithful and valuable members of their own 
staffs.” 
be much elevated if these sentiments were more com- 


The plane of the American newspaper would 


mon in the profession. 
nee 
THE first Printers’ Union of which any record can 
be found was formed in London in 1810, its object 
being “ to correct irregularities and to bring the modes 
of charge from custom and precedent into one point of 
view, in order to their being better understood by all 
concerned,” 
ciety was allowed to be broken up, so that no successful 
resistance could be made to the reduction of 1816. 
From the last-named date the majority of the craft in 
London has been in union, and the London Society of 
Compositors is now one of the largest bodies of organ 
ized workingmen in the world. 


After securing the scale of 1810, this so- 
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FEMALE COMPOSITORS. 

M. Alcan, a Frenchman, has been writing on the 
employment of female compositors, who, he says, are 
generally the daughters of compositors or other work- 
men in the same printing-office. Having a good 
primary education, they are desirous of seeking an 
honorable and lucrative livelihood, and they find that 
composing is not only more agreeable and healthy than 
superintending machinery, or working with the needle, 
but far better paid. Within a comparatively short 
space of time a girl learns to “ pick-up” and distribute, 
and is then able to realize a very fair income. 

Our sensible and practical cotemporary, the British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer, is unable to endorse 
the statements of M. Alcan. It declares that English 
female compositors not only do not turn out more work 
than their male colleagues, but that they are also quite 
as much given to conversation. They also are incapable 
of doing the heavy work of the office, such as lifting 
forms, ete. 


ipsam 
WHAT THE COMPOSITOR WANTS. 

What the compositor asks (but at present cannot ob- 
tain) is, not that the x and u be made alike, but that 
each have its distinctive shape; not that the ¢ be made 
similar to /, but that it be crossed, or else formed after 
a fashion much in vogue, namely, a stroke more or less 
sloping, with a loop in the centre on the side farthest 
from the letter following it; and lastly, that the i be 
dotted, an omission which seems to meet with great 
favor among authors, though it is very tantalizing to 
the compositor, since in bad manuscript the undotted i 
may be taken to represent either ¢, e, or r, or even sup- 
posed to form part of what in reality is the letter m. But 
if the i’s were dotted, and the ?’s crossed, few com- 
plaints would emanate from the printing offices, or, in- 
deed, ever be heard, so great an aid is the due placing 
of these letter belongings to the task of deciphering. 

oe 

MANY printers and even type-founders apply the 
term “bastard” to type without knowing its meaning, 
Small Pica and Bourgeois are no more bastard types 
than Long Primer or Pica. A bastard font is one where 
a face from one size is put upon a body of another, as 
Minion upon Brevier body, or vice versa. Small Pica, 
Bourgeois, etc., were first termed “ irregular” bodies be- 
cause they varied from an imaginary standard instituted 
by some one in the early history of printing—probably 
based upon the difference of a sixth of Pica between 
sizes, as between Pica and Long Primer, Long Primer 
and Brevier, ete. As founders now make their bodies 
and faces by numbers, it is doubtful if any real bastard 
fonts can be found, except upon some of the daily 
newspapers, which demand large faces upon small 
bodies. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A REPORTER in Norfolk, Va., who furnished an 
“elopement” local for his paper, has ascertained that 
there was something wrong about his information, as 
the young lady has severely cowhided him, and the 
man in the case is hunting him with a club and a 
breast full of vengeance. 

A TEXAN newspaper, called the Jefferson Jimplecute, 
got its name in a peculiar way, according to the Chicago 
News. The proprietor was at a loss what to call it, and 
finally picked up a handful of loose type, and, putting 
the letters together at random, made the word “ jim- 
plecute,” which was adopted as the name of the paper. 

THE libel law of Texas is very stringent. A news- 
paper can be sued in every county where it circulates, 
forcing it to keep a staff of attorneys distributed over 
the State, and the editor of a Waco paper has just 
availed himself of the fact to stir up some of his co- 
temporaries that had been “having some fun with 
him.” 

A WRITER in the American Bookmaker says that a 
number of our publishers have lately found that it pays 
to get their work done in Europe. The constant dis- 
sensions with printers in regard to prices are unknown 
there, and a book can be contracted for a year or two 
ahead, and still both printer and publisher be satisfied. 
Not only in London, but in Berlin is this done. Work- 
men are obtained familiar with the customs of Ameri- 
can offices, and type is cast of exactly the same faces 
that we use. A saving in price is effected, and the 
book is done as well as it would be here. 
sary, proofs are sent. 


When neces- 


THE Printing Press says that in the eulogistic notices 
of the late Richard M. Hoe, the newspaper press has 
lately been led into making some incorrect statements 
respecting the invention of the “lightning press.” 
This press was the invention of David Napier, of Eng- 
land, ten years before Hoe’s “lightning” appeared. 
Ihe drawings of the English patent tell the story 
pretty plainly. It is ‘“‘ Napier’s Specification, No. 7,343. 
April 18, 1837. Eng. Pat.” Napier was an inventor 
of presses, not a manufacturer. Hoe was a manufac- 
turer, not an inventor. Mr. Hoe and his firm displayed 
remarkable ability in acquiring possession of patented 
inventions. The firm probably has owned more pa- 
tents than any other one concern in the country. But 
to invent is one thing ; to procure a patent by purchase 
or otherwise, and manufacture under it, is another. To 
David Napier belongs the honor and credit of the in- 
vention of the ten-cylinder “lightning” press, as 
indicated by the patent records of both England and 
America. 

-_ 
THE first mailing-machine was patented in 1857, 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. W. E. Striker. 
Godey’s announces that it will publish a story by Rose Cleve- 
land in its January number. 
Freeman’s Monthly Magazine. Passaic, N. J. O.8. Freeman. 
The editor has the assurance of our most distinguished con- 
sideration. We are glad to say that his magazine for November 
is a marked improvement, typographically, on the October 
number, which we recently had occasion to criticise. 
Work and Wages. Holyoke, Mass. Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
This is a new monthly publication, and has for its object ‘‘ the 
promoting of better relations between labor and capital.” 


Phrenological Journal. New York. Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Journal for November contains the latest discussions 
in that department of science, with much interesting editorial 
comment. 

The Carriage Monthly. Philadelphia. Ware Brothers. 

The neat, well-printed, and prosperous-looking Carriage 
Monthly for November is on our table. 

The Art Age. New York. Turnure & Gillis Bros. 

The Art Age for November is an interesting number of a 
periodical which is taking high rank among art publications. 
The Office. New York. The Office Publishing Co. 

We have received a copy of the November issue of this new 
monthly. It claims to be ‘“‘a practical journal for business 
managers, accountants and office men.” What will be the next 
special pursuit or interest for which an “organ” will be 
started? 

The American Bookmaker. 
The Inland Printer. 
Geyer’s Stationer. 


New York. Howard Lockwood. 
Inland Printer Co. 

New York. W. Shirley Geyer. 
Edinburgh.’ 

London, England. 


OBITUARY. 


William B. Hazleton, once a well-known journalist, died on 
November 5, of softening of the brain, in Baltimore, Md. 
aged thirty-three years. Mr. Hazleton was at one time man- 
aging editor of the Baltimore American, and had been con- 
nected with other papers, but he was most widely known from 
his connection with the Baltimore Times, a daily paper, which 
he started in a most expensive manner with little or no means. 
It lived two weeks, but was conceded to be the most ably edited 
paper ever issued in Baltimore. He, with the late Edward 
Spencer, wrote and produced a comic opera some years ago, 
“The Electric Light,’ which had some merit, but did not meet 
with much success. Deceased was recently engaged in stock 
farming in Colorado, and was East on a visit at the time of his 
death. He leaves a family. Mr. Hazleton was well known in 
this city, having come here from Schuylkill County in 1874, 
With his father, he purchased the Evening Herald, and greatly 
improved it. He next worked on the Times, and then went to 
Baltimore. Mr. Hazleton was a brilliant writer, of excellent 
taste, and a gentleman of amiable disposition, but full of hob- 
bies which he never had the proper balance of mind to carry 
out to success. 


Luther Richards, one of the most widely known citizens of 
Lancaster, Pa., died November 5, aged seventy-seven years, 
after a prolonged illness. Mr. Richards was born in York, but 
removed at an early age to Lancaster. In 1834 he began the 
publication of the Examiner and Herald, and disposed of his 
interest in 1839. In 1851 he was elected Register of Wills of 
Lancaster County, and subsequently, for many years, was en- 
gaged in the office in the capacity of deputy. 


Chicago. 


The Scottish Typographical Circular. 
The Printers’ Register. 








John Ransom, an old journalist, associate editor of the 
Times-Union, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and formerly well known in 
newspaper circles in Washington, D. C., died suddenly Thurs- 
day, November 11, at Jacksonville, Fla., of inflammation of the 
bowels. 

The keeper of the old North Cemetery, Hartford, Ct., found 
Jesse H. Lord lying unconscious on the grave of the late Mrs. 
Lord on the morning of November 10. There were two bullets 
in his head, and a revolver was at his side. Mr. Lord was a 
well-known newspaper man, his latest connection being with 
the Scientific American, It was upon this paper that he began 
his literary life. By occupation he was a machinist, and he 
proved to be one of the best writers on mechanical subjects in 
New England. He was connected with the Hartford Times, 
and served as a lieutenant in a Connecticut regiment during 
part of the war. He was very near to Governor Buckingham 
and General Terry. Afterwards he was attached to the edi- 
torial staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Press, and then of the 
Hartford (Ct.) Post. More recently he wrote for the Commercial 
Bulletin, of Boston, as well as the Scientific American, and other 
trade journals. It is believed that his mind became unbalanced 
at the loss of his wife about a year ago, as he was known to be 
brooding over it. He was about sixty-five years old, and was 
born in this country, of English parents. 

Frank H. Woodruff, of the firm of John Woodruff’s Sons, 
ink manufacturers, of this city, died at Buffalo, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 18, aged forty-two years. He was widely known by prin- 
ters and others in the principal cities. 


The printers made sad work with some of the best 
literary productions at the recent celebration of Harvard 
College, and Dr. Holmes sends the following to the 
Boston Daily Advertiser : 


Iam notin the habit of correcting newspaper misinterpre- 
tations of what I say or do or propose doing, but when I am 
quoted as saying that Emerson came from the “ dirtiest,”’ in- 
stead of the “ daintiest sectarian circle of the time in the whole 
country,’’ I must certainly insist on the correct reading. I 
take the opportunity of saying that the extracts from my poem 
of last Monday’s celebration were so joined, without reference 
to their proper order or to their separation into paragraphs, as 
to make what Dryden calls a “Gallimaufry” of the most 
chaotic character. The extracts furnished the reporters were 
on separate pieces of paper, and on one of these their order was 
marked as a guide to the others. I wonder what my friends 
thought when they saw this disjointed and confused heap of 
passages. Yours truly, O. W. HOLMES. 


Even sadder work was made of Robert C. Winthrop’s 
speech, such as the substitution of “Alderman Sidney ” 
for Algernon Sidney, and all the less eloquent and 
eminent speakers suffered in proportion. Boston comps. 
and proof-readers will have to do better, or be laughed 
at, 





+e. 


THE Chicago Stationer and Printer sagely remarks: 
“ Occasionally we run across paragraphs advising the 


craft to employ dull times in ‘cleaning up.’ It would 
be much wiser to begin clean and keep clean. Dirt in 
a printing-office is dangerous, disagreeable and destruc- 
tive. It is dangerous because provocative of ‘sponta- 
neous combustion’ and other evils, and destructive be- 
cause it soils paper, grinds the faces of type, and clogs 
the working parts of presses,” 
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THE STATE PRESS. 

N. Z. Seitz, for years past the editor of the Glen Rock Item, 
of York County, has sold his interest in that paper to Samuel 
Hoshour. 

The estate of James P. Barr, late editor-in-chief of the 
Pittsburgh Post, is valued at $250,000. The heirs are five sons 
and two daughters. 

T. G. Osborne, one of the cleverest writers on the Wilkes- 
Barre Leader, has severed his connection with that paper and 
returned to a school teacher's desk. 

B. F. Gates, one of the founders of, and for four and one- 
half years an active worker on the Oil City Blizzard, has re- 
tired from that journal on account of ill-health. 

During a heavy storm at Towanda, November 18, fire broke 
out in the Daily Review building. The fire originated in the 
press-room of the Review office, and destroyed that building 
and its contents. The loss is estimated at $20,000. 

The local editor of the Miners’ Journal lost a cuff button this 
week, advertises for it, and seems to be in great distress about 
it. What a princely business newspaper editing must be in 
Brumm's district! The few cuffs worn by Bucks County edi- 
tors are fastened with a skewer.—Doylestown Intelligencer. 

The Manayunk (Philadelphia) Sentinel entered upon its 
twenty-second volume November 4, giving evidence of its 
prosperity by appearing in an enlarged form of thirty-two col- 
umns, and otherwise improved typographically. It has added 
the sub-title of Rorborough, Falls of Schuylkill and Wissahickon 
Star. It ably represents its large constituency, and is one of 
the best of our local suburban papers. 

sinciehileshicaienagaliiarieal 
GENERAL GOSSIP. 

The Lima (N. Y.) Recorder, A. T. Norton, publisher, has been 

sold out. 


Patton & Webb, publishers of the Vindicator, of Youngstown, 
O., have sold out. 


The Yankton (Neb.) Daily Telegram has been discontinued. 
The weekly edition will be continued. 

The Franklin Printing House, of Atlanta, Ga., has printed 
the Christian Index since 1821, the Southern Cultivator since 
1848, and the Medical and Surgical Journal since 1835—a good 
record for both the house and the publications. 

James R. Brewer, editor of the Baltimore (Md.) Evening News, 
and one of the best-known journalists of that city, was mar- 
ried November 11 to Miss Benzinger, daughter of Dr. Ben- 
zinger, of Baltimore. 

The Silver Hour is the name of a new magazine adapted par- 
ticularly for ladies, that has appeared at Haddonfield, N. J. It 
is edited by Miss Bessie Rich, the daughter of Editor Speak- 
man, of the South Jersey News, a young lady not yet out of her 
teens. 

Michael G. Moran, Senator-elect from the St. Joseph, Mo., 
district, publicly whipped C. E. Hathaway, editor of the Even- 
ing Journal, of that city, on November 13. During the recent 
campaign the Journal made a bitter and abusive attack on 
Moran. 

Public Printer Benedict acquits Foreman White, of the 
bindery in the Government Printing Office, of the charge of 
improper conduct under Public Printer Rounds, brought 
against him by discharged employés of the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Another.French daily has made its appearance in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., called the Franco-Californian, and is the successor 
of the tri-weekly paper known as Le Petit Journal. The first 
number contains liberal extracts from the Parisian press, as 
well asa complement of local news. Its price is twenty-five 
cents a week, which is quite a revolution in local French jour- 
nalism. 


The Troy (O.) Daily News has changed hands. The editor, W. 
O. Thomas, has resigned, and Dr. W. L. Hoddy, of Springfield, 
has taken his place. 

A new paper in Kansas, the Crank, has for its motto, “The 
elevation of morals and horse thieves.’’ These are its princi- 
ples: ‘“ Anti-monopoly, anti-dyspepsia, anti-polygamy, anti- 
fogyism, anti-whiskey, anti-anarchy, and anti-cussedness 
generally.” 

W. E. Barrett, managing editor of the Boston Advertiser, 
spoke of himself, at a recent dinner, as the “ baby editor.”” He 
is only twenty-six years old, and it is but a few months since 
he was transferred from a Washington correspondent’s place 
to his present position. 

The change of ownership and management of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Daily Republican took effect October 7, ‘8. P. Rounds, 
formerly of Chicago, and late Public Printer at Washington, 
being the publisher, and Cadet Taylor, former editor and pub- 
lisher of the Wenona (Ill.) Index, being the financial manager. 


An investigation has proven that there is no truth in the ru- 
mor that Cutting was collecting recruits for an invasion of 
Mexico. The foreman of the Albuquerque (N. M.) Democrat 
has a letter from Cutting in which the writer applies for a po- 
sition as compositor, giving as a reason his desire to get away 
from El Paso. 


The Democratic Executive Committee of Tennessee has pre- 
sented George. H. Armistead, the staff correspondent of the 
Nashville American, who accompanied the Taylor brothers in 
their joint tour through the State, with a handsome gold watch 
and chain in return for the assistance rendered the party by 
his faithful and graphic reports. 

-e@---- - - 


FOREIGN JOTTINGS. 


Sefior Arroyo de Anda, the orator of the Mexican newspaper 
men who not long ago visited this country, has been elected to 
the Mexican Congress. 

The Court Journal says that London is to have another morn- 
ing paper. The new venture is to be launched with a capital 
of $500,000. 

The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer says: “ The 
first of the season's series of smoking concerts in aid of the 
Printers’ Pension Fund was held Friday evening, at the Falcon 
Hotel, Gough Square.”” Pray, may we ask, what are “smoking 
concerts?” 

At a meeting of the Committee of the London District of 
the National Association of Journalists it was resolved, ** That 
the Committee desire to recognize the services which certain 
newspapers and news associations have rendered to the pro- 
fession in prosecuting persons who have discredited journalism 
by supplying false news for publication, and offer their hearty 
co-operation in bringing all such offenders to justice."’ 

o 
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The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year. 
$25 00 
15 00 
8 00 
1 00 


One Page, 
Half Page, . 
uarter Page, 
Four Lines, . ° “ ° ° 
Cover Pages, $25 each month. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch, ° ° ° . 
Two Inches, ° . ° 
Three Inches; . . Q . 
One Column, one-third of Page 


00 
00 
00 | 
00 | 





Address .s. 





515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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IN THE COURTS. 

The jury in the $20,000 libel suit of J. R. Hoffman, private 
secretary of James W. Dawes, Governor of Nebraska, against 
E. Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, brought in a verdict 
for the plaintiff in the sum of $1,000. Rosewater, in articles 
published in March, 1885, charged that Hoffman had been an 
inmate of the Pierce City (Mo.) jail for horse-stealing; that he 
had planned a safe burglary in Arkansas, and that he was im- 
plicated in a conspiracy to rob the State Treasury two years 
ago. Rosewater was the first and principal witness called for 
the defence. He admitted that he had taken no steps to sub- 
stantiate these statements, which were hearsay. The plaintiff 
sought to show that Arkansas and Missouri land sharks were 
trying toruin him in revenge for his exposing, in contributions 
sent in 1880 to the St. Louis and Chicago papers, their attempted 
frauds in the matter of “soldiers’ additional eighties,’ pro- 
vided for by Act of Congress at that time. The verdict excited 
no surprise and the trial is regarded as fully dispelling the 
charges against Hoffman. 

The Baltimore Journal, started over three years ago on the 
co-operative plan by a number of printers, has passed into the 
hands of a receiver, with its affairs much complicated. 

Theodore Koeberle has sued the Sandusky (O.) Daily Register 
for libel, fixing damages at $10,000. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Evening News published a sensational ac- 
count of trouble in the Free Press office, in that city, alleging 
that the Free Press is financially and editorially embarrassed . 
that W. E. Quimby has resigned from the presidency and the 
position of editor-in-chief; that there are dissensions among 
the editorial staff; that the property is heavily mortgaged ; 
that debts were unpaid, and that financial backing was to be 
withdrawn. The Free Press denounced the entire statement as 
false and malicious, and instituted suit against the News, 
claiming heavy damages. 





* 
Over fifty women, it is stated, are connected with newspapers 
in the South, and it is proposed that they organize a Southern 
Women’s Press Association. 





WAN TS. 

NEAT AND FANCY ‘JOB PRINTER; FINE PRESS- 

man, with a conscientious regard for type and presses ; 

wantsa position in a good office. Can take charge if necessary. 
Address J. J. MILLER, Duncannon, Pa. 


Vj YANTED—A YOUNG MAN OF IRREPROACHABLE 
character, who has had four years’ expertonee, desires 
a position as local writer on a country Roper Address 
LOCAL, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
THE SOMBART 


: SOMBART GAS ENGINE 


Best and cheapest ever built for ay hn a country cylinder 
press. 2 and 3 horse-power. Send for testimonials and prices. 
SOMBART GAS ENGINE CoO., Hartford, Conn. 











NEW TAPE FASTENER. 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


DIRECTIONS FOR UstnGc.—Lap the tape, as if to sew it. Place 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the small end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turn and 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


20: 


R, S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia 








FOR SALE. 


OR SALE CHEAP—A HOE nang patel PRESS, WITH 
Stonemetz Folder attached. For size and 
Address THE EVEND 
Bridgeport. Conn. 


EWSPAPER FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
offered for sale. Address 
NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


OR SALE—A WELL-EQUIPPED, GOOD-PAYING NEWS- 
per and job office ye 2 most thriving town in the 
“INDEPENDENT, Scottdale, Pa. 


OR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST EQUIPPED COUNTRY 
newspaper and job offices in the West. Steam fixtures. 
Democratic. Price $5,000. Call or address 
. H. Peters, TIMES, Watseka, Ill. 


DR SALE—AN INDEPENDENT LOCAL JOURNAL, 
E with a good circulation, in a country town in Western 
Pennsylvania. He tlary mgt and — outfit complete and in good 
condition ; establis ‘ood reasons for selling. Price, 
$1,500. This is a rare chanes Ter a — man with small 
means. Address x 5, Grant, Pa. 











pa 
Connellsville coke region. 











« BRONZE + POWDERS > 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, ‘SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 

Nonpareil to Great Primer per zu. - oss ¢ oe 

Two-line to 5-line, Sexe se Gk 

Six-line to 12-line, ” 0 4 0:60, Se 


-. 6, 
100 yards assorted sizes - $4 00 
Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. ‘Primer "), 2c. 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 
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TyPoGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


6517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 

J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 

srial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 

efinitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 

poy & Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 

of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 

dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 

ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and aptoves. and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of T graphy. con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of — job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 
ING. Based on a New Plan of Measurement, and with 
detailed Prices for All Classes of Work. Second edition. 
Price, $1.00. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 








The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 

Price, without lamp, 75 cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S.MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








THE INLAND PRINTER, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
—- eee —— 

THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN 

THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
Send 15 cents for Specimen Copy. On January 1, 1887, the 

subscription price will be increased to $2.00 per year; single 
copies 5 cents, 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








SOUTHERN 


PUBLISHER AND PRINTER, 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


A large quarto published monthly, and devoted to the inte- 
rests of publishers. printers and lithographers. 

It circulates in all the Southern States—Missouri, Maryland, 
Indiana and Illinois—and reaches all the printers, booksellers, 
and stationers; also the paper manufacturers and large paper 
dealers, and manufacturers and dealers in printers and binders 
machinery and materials in all parts of the country. 

It is a splendid advertising medium. Advertisements and 
subscriptions solicited. Terms One Dollar per year. 

Sample copies, with advertising rates, sent on application. 
Agents in every town and city wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be paid. 


JAMES DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 











TURNER’S EYELETEER 


For inserting large Eyelets in Show Cards, 


Price $10.00. URNER, 


103 W. Fayette $t., Baltimore, Md. 








READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 
QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 





Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
sink, etc., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 


PRICES: 
8x33 in. bed, iron frame, 
16x33 “*  “* > - 
8x33 “* “ without frame, 
——— be 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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HANSON BROTHERS, 


o 
JELECT ROTY PERS, ( 
704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











ALEX. M’LEESTER. 


THE 
Cox.tins & M’LEESTER 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOS. A. WILEY 


THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* (ARD$+ AND +C@ARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASOO, 
Engraver on Wood, 


708 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Late of Ledger Building. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN, 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





U. 8. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 








612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


t the following sizes, measure 13 

ca for all sizes o pager: $-colama 

folio, 5-column folio, 6column folio, 7- 

column folio, 8column folio, 9-column 

folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


ems 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 
Superintendent. 





M. 0. RAIGUEL. 


W. H. BLACK. 


E. R. BULKLEY,. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


(Late with J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


Manufacturers & Dealers in Paper, Rags & Envelopes, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SouTH FIFTH STREET, 
And 600 and 602 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS “Clans of pting proses nd 


machinery. 
merits, they have 
rable, as well as t 


watching or atte ntion. 
Late improvements in 
Dog on Unit Wheel, ren 


Having been sold for the past 


teen years on their 


— ed themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 

e simplest and best counters made. They oo3r as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached b 
person to any press or “machine, with three small screws, and req 


any 
re no 





rts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; on Vaderbouting Head, a a Friction 
er them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND 


PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Fornishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8. 5. MENAMIN 
and others Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufscturer, 


Hx. F. HART. Rochester, N. Y¥ 
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THENEW(] K JOBPRESS 





i — 
ONLY $100, 
Boxed and Shipped Free. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 
—_—aSEE— 


Now Patent Feed Tables. 
New Style Fountain, $10. 
New Throw-off, $10. 
Paste and Pin Cups--New Idea. 


ce 


ADDRESS 


» KELSEY PRESS CO., 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








‘“ ALLEY CABINETS— 
To hold 20 Single or Double Galleys, . . $8.00 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor 8t., Phila. 


THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, €ARDS & G©ARDBOARD, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 
Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, NUMBERING AND BINDING. 
OUR SPECIALTY--tverything a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 
7,834 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer uneaees by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centaname. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO), css 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











ie 
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—»| PRINTING INK «= 


eee + e+ H+ H+ H+ H+ +H +S + + +o +e oo + oe oe 





at 


Wo. 95 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Att KiInpDs OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 





PAPER CUTTER. & 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, ~ Price 83100 
















fi f 30-inch, “ “ 30 “ <i oo 125 
Large Sizes Built to Order. 
S ATM ae aan 


A Co papa 
Lf 


such as a sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, 

etc. ; also has rule inserted in front and back tables. In 

design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 
material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife, consisting in the novel arrangment of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This dise is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


ie “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 


mii = 


P. A. NOYES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
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Mo A.G.ELLIOT. x MITCHELL. * 


K.G. ELLIOT & CO. 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN. PAPER, 


-_——— <P> —e— t—t—t—‘i‘SOS—S—S—S——S—S—S—SS 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 


SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 








o.6.hU6°8 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


+ (GODFREY & Co. 


,o ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o 





% 
* 


SHY ‘ _ PRINTERS Compound, 30 Cts. per Pound. 
el ~ . am 
| ROLLERS \ INDIA-RUBBER x SO 
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“ ESTABLISHED 
Melfenediom, ...Soctn R \ 
: Mat x ( ~~ : 
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25 Walnut St, Phila. 
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FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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RK. S. Mpn-AMIN’S WROoUGHT-IRON CHASRS 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 





Pair of Twin Chases. 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
7x21 bb x 8% $10 00 
..20 x 2 18 x10% ll 00 
24 x 29 2 xl% 12 00 
..26 x 34 2354 x 15 13 00 
.. Bx 2634 x 19 14 0 
.. 82x 47 2034 x 2134 15 
.35 x 51 32% x 234% 17 00 
38 x 55 351% x 2544 18 53 


. 41x 60 3844 x 27% 20 00 : 
PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
. ..-l7 x21 15 x 8% $13 50 
bs Wwee'ss op ee 18 x 10% 14 DW 
24x 29 2 x1% 15 3 
‘ ....26 x 34 2334 x 15 16 3 
es 2634 x 19 17 50 
ee 2954 x 2154 19 00 
.. 35 x 51 S32 x 2344 20 3 
.. 88 x 55 354% x 2534 22 00 
... 41x 60 3814 x 27% 23 50 


BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 


1 LN. IRON 


141N. L4IN. 


14 IN. 4 IN. LIN. IRON 
SLASM SHRP =z 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
6 x19 $8 00 
188 x2 
why 2 x2 
.. .26 x 34 2334 x 3134 
... 9x2 2634 x 3054 
.. 82x 47 2034 x 4454 
. .85 x 51 - B2y x 4846 
38 x 55 3546 x 524 
. 41x 60 3844 x 57 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
7x21 b x9 
...20 x25 18 x2 
.-- PAxD® 2 x2 
. 26x 34 23% x 3134 
29 x 42 2634 x 3054 
.. 08 x 47 2934 x 4454 
35 x 51 RG x 4846 
... 308 X 55 3544 x 524% 
. 41 x 60 3844 x 57% 


News Chase. 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
5b x9 
18 x2 
2 x2 
2334 x 31% 
2654 x 3954 
205% x 4454 
B24 X 48146 
3534 x 5246 
38% x 57% 


— 


w 


1 IN. IRON 
z 
oO 


Pe 


% 
- 
x 
= 


- 


- 


14 IN. 
Sesto 


oe 


1 IN. IRON 
z 
°o 


1% IN. 
StS oP wb 


14 IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


1% IN. 


14 IN. 


Beveled Lron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.——-When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia 
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IMPROVED 


RIVETS GALL 








PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


SUPERIOR 10 ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00| Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x10 inches inside, . . . $200] 9x14 inchesinside, . . . $2 75] 14x 20 inches inside, . . . $4 00 
8} x 18 m oo « SORE TOZ - ole « CPt age , «oor ae 
12x18 ” << ae 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

6} x 22} inches inside,. . ... . =. . . $3 00|10x 22$inchesinside,. . ....... $00 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50] Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 


al. 
be 


THE REGULAR SIZES CONST CONSTANTLY ON HAND, | 
‘ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS +: 


| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 























MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


RnR. Ss. MEBENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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EYSTONE CUTTING MACHINE. 





= KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. It is 
geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (2 inches) with but little labor. The 


momentum of the fly-wheel is,in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 


The machine is constructed of the best materials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con- 


venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 


Built in one size only ; cuts 2 inches square, 344 inches in depth. 


Price, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS 





wl WM Ail wu AEA 


HO 
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THE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably knownto Lithographic 

Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 
the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 
following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 


‘ PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. 8S. MENAMIN :—DEAR S1r—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 
which we deem superior to any others now in use. hey are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. S. MENAMIN :—-Dear Srr-—I have 21 Bronstru rap Epeuenene Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the anest color work has been satisfactorily execut The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DuvAL & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


—> 2° <> -+ > 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2, Bed 24%34, . 8145. No. 3, Bed 28% 42, . 8180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 3, $8. 


i ee 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














